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PREFACE 



Southern Regional Research Project S-44, from nich this synthesis 
was developed, had the title, "Factors in the Adjustment of Families and 
Individuals in Low-Income Areas of the South." As the rather long list 
of reports, papers, and other publications indicates, a great deal of pro- 
fessional time and energy was expended on the project. Part of this was 
spent in the core activity of gathering and analyzing data from a regional 
sample and the, rest in closely related projects within the participating 
states. Support for the project came from the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, and from the Economic Research Serv- 
ice of the 1). S. Department of Agriculture. 

The project was active on a regional basis from 1958 to 1965 with 
some of the state projects starting before and others continuing since 
that period. The focus was on adjustment of low-income rural people 
with adjustment being defined in terms of social and economic criteria, 
taking into account the interests of the individual and the family as 
well as those of the society of which they are a part. As a result, a 
substantial amount of information was obtained on attitudes and the 
social and economic situations of the sample families in seven states. 

The results of the analysis of these data should be of great utility to 
the personnel of action agencies both at the program development and ap- 
plication levels. For the former there are indications of the areas of 
needed action and of the types of approaches that might be most effective. 
■For the latter these reports provide a broad basis for comparison with 
the local situation as the worker knows it. 

The workers on the project have been motivated principally by their 
interest in serving the needs of the people in low-income rural areas. 

It is their sincere hope that these materials wi 1 1 prove useful for these 
people in their problematic circumstances. 



Charles L. Cleland 

University of Tennessee 

Chairman, S-44 Technical Committee 
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SYNTHESIS OF 

FINDINGS FROM SOUTHERN REGIONAL COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROJECT S-44: 

FACTORS IN THE ADJUSTMENT OF FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS IN LOW- INCOME 

RURAL AREAS OF THE SOUTH 

Virlyn A. Boyd and Carolyn A. Morgan]./ 

INTRODUCTION 

Several years before the "War on Poverty" was organized by the 
Federal government, a group of rural sociologists in the Southeastern 
states joined together in a cooperative regional research effort in 
an attempt to increase the level of knowledge about low- income people 
in rural areas of the South. The research project was entitled "Fac- 
tors in the Adjustment of Families and Individuals in Low- Income Rural 
Areas of the South" and was conducted during the period 1958 to 1965. 

It was focused on the social and economic adjustment of low- income rural 
people, taking into account the interests of the individual and the fami- 
ly, as well as those of the society of which they were a part. Support 
for the project came from the Agricultural Experiment Stations in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas and from the Economic Research Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. For a broader statement about the S-44 

jy Associate Professor of Rural Sociology and Rural Sociology Assistant, 
respectively. This research was financed by contract funds from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity^ The authors gratefully acknowledge this financial 
assistance, ihe assTstance of the many individuals who aided in the accumu- 
lation of a complete file of research papers, bulletins, and theses and dis- 
sertations based on S-44 research and in reviewing the synthesis at various 
stages is also gratefully acknowledged. 
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Project, see the Preface. The sampling procedure and research methodology 
used in the study have been described by Cleland (15) .2/ The general areas 
from which the sample families and individuals were selected are shown in 
Figure 1. 

As pointed out by Cleland in the Preface, this research effort re- 
sulted in a large number of papers and pub 1 i cat ions. 2/ Although the 
regional project was officially closed as of June 30, 1965, several pub- 
lications are still in process by personnel of the cooperating states. 

The purpose of this report is to present a synthesis of the findings 
from Southern Regional Research Project S-44 that might be useful to per- 
sonnel engaged in action programs designed to alleviate the problems of 
low-income people in rural areas of the United States. A more detailed 
statement of the findings reported in each title is given in the Annotated 
Bibliography cited above. In instances where copies of these publications 
might be desired, their availability should be explored with the author or 
the Agricultural Experiment Station involved. 



^ • 

2/ This and subsequent numbers in parenthesis refers to items included 

Tn the Bibliography beginning on page 29 of this report. 

y Morgan, Carolyn A. and Boyd, VirlynA., Annotated Bibliography: of Pub- 
1 ications and Reports Resulting From Southern Regional Cooperative Research 
Project S-44 : Factors in the Adjustment of Fami 1 ies and Individuals, jji 

Low- I ncome Rural Areas of the South . AE 289, Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Clemson, March, 1966. 
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FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH ADJUSTMENT 

The primary concern of the researchers associated with the S-44 
project was the adjustment of low-income families and individauals in 
the rural South. In this section of the report, findings of the pro- 
ject have been grouped by factors related to this adjustment. In the 
following section, the findings will be presented as they related to 
specific categories of people. Because the results reported in this 
synthesis are based on research done by several investigators working 
in several states, it is not unusual that they are in some cases and in 
some degree inconsistent with each other. 

Anomia 

The concept "anomia" was used frequently in the S-44 literature. 
However, there was no precise agreement about the definition of anomia. 

Each researcher defined anomia in relation to his particular use of the 

concept. 

In general, anomia Is a socio-psycho log! cal concept which describes 
the feelings or attitudes of an individual reluting to depression, despair, 
pessimism, and hopelessness. Anomia may occur when sets of values which 
regulate an individual's sense of stability are either suddenly suspended 
or radically changed (3). An individual unable to readjust to new situa- 
tions either quickly, easily, or over time may pass through various mental 
stages from slight discouragement to anomia. Perhaps herein lies the key 
to anomia among rural people. Their value systems have been placed under 

heavy stress over the past several decades (3) • 

The anomic person is one who is, in a sense, desperate because of 
the changed demands made upon him by his environment (23). Since he is 
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not able to cope with these new demands, he gives in to subconscious feel- 
ings of hopelessness and rejection of social values. In extreme situations 
he may withdraw from the realities of the w^rld in which he lives. 

Social changes in modern society are characterized by a rapidity of 
movemenv and magnitude of events, it is not surprising to note that many 
individuals respond and adjust with difficulty to behavioral situations by 
using old modes of action. Because of rapidly changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions, unconscic \s attitudes no longer enable the individual 
to effectively meet day-to-day situations as they arise. The end result 
is the existence of personal frustration which varies in intensity with 
age, education, occupation, and income levels. 

With regard to older persons, loneliness is one aspect of anemia to 
be considered. The intensification of anomia among the aged is partially 
explained by the fact that companionship with kin and friends often lessens 
with advancing age (9) • 

Analysis of S-44 data revealed that anomia differed greatly between 
whites and nonwhites in all states with nonwhites being more prone to 
anomia, because the values of society have been established, for the most 
part, by the whites. In addition, those persons at the lower stages of 
economic development (retirees, physically disabled persons, and small 
scale farmers) tended to be more anomie than those persons not in these 
categories. Also, household heads tended to be more anomic than home- 
makers . 

It was found that, for all states studied, persons who were better 
adjusted occupationally were less likely to be anomic than persons who 
were less well adjusted occupationally. Gainfully employed nonfarmworkers 



were found to more anomic in an industrialized area than in a rui-al non- 
industrial ized area. 

Persons high in anomia were the least likely to own their own homes 
and to share in making family decisions; they were most likely to express 
religion as their source of greatest satisfaction. This may have been 
partially a ref lection of thei r age. 

Those who were lowest in anomia were characterized by their willing- 
ness,, to borrow money to improve their current status. Generally these 
people were also the ones who were highest in educational attainment, most 
likely to be employed outside the home, least likely to go without the ne- 
cessities of life, and most likely to consider the family their greatest 
source of satisfaction (6l). 

The measures of anomia used in project S-44 yielded data which strongly 
indicated that anomia was directly associated with age. Anomia increased 
as age i ncreased . 

One study (37) revealed a tendency for individuals who considered 
themselves to be deprived to score high on measures of anomia regardless 
of their actual socio-economic status. On the other hand, individuals who 
did not consider themselves to be deprived scored low on measures of anomia 
regardless of their existing socio-economic status-. 

Household heads and homemakers in the Appalachian Mountains region 
were found to be more anomic than those in the other southern regions 
studied. 

Level -of -Livi ng 

Level -of-1 i vi ng can be narrowly or broadly defined depending upon 
its purpose and/or context. Generally, its aspects are limited to eco- 



nomic goods and services. One definition of level-of-1 ivirtg describes 
it as "the average level of current consumption or utilization of goods 
and services" (38). Level -of-1 iving is not identical with income or ex- 
penditure level. It is computed from information about material posses- 
sions such as gas or electric range, piped water, hot water heater, tele- 
phone, inside flush toilet, bath or shower, home freezer, automatic wash- 
ing machine, kitchen sink, and vacuum cleaner. 

A level -o.f-1 iving scale allows comparisons of families to be made in 
terms of family size, expenditures, and managerial abilities as reflected 
in the quantity of economic goods possessed. Four types of level -of-1 iving 
scales were developed and used in connection with project S-44 (13). Be- 
cause of differences in construction, the four scales did not measure ex- 
actly the same thing. 

Results of the studies using the various scales showed that level-of- 
1 iving was positively associated with the factors of education, social par- 
ticipation, participation in secular organizations, family income, residen- 
tial satisfaction, and size of farm (34). As total family income increased, 
level-of-1 iving increased with level -of-1 i ving being dependent upon income 

0 ). 

Anomia was found to be inversely associated with level -of-1 i ving; as 
level -of-1 i ving improved anomia became less intense or less prevalent. A 
low level -of-1 i vi ng characterized the men most willing to change from farm 
jobs to industrial (nonfarm) jobs. 

White families were six times more likely to have high levels-of-1 iving 
than Negro families, and Negro families were four times more likely to have 
low level s-of-1 iving than white families. Educational attainment was seen 
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to influence 1evels-of-l i vi ng. There was a low degree of association be- 
tween attitude concerning the use of credit and level-of-1 iving. Those 
persons who indicated religion as their source of greatest satisfaction 
tended to be characterized by low levels-of-1 i ving whereas those who se- 
lected family and kin as their source of greatest satisfaction were more 
concentrated in the high level-of-1 iving category. 

Joint Decision-Making 

Recognizing that the process of decision-making' is involved in ad- 
justment, S-44 researchers included studies of patterns of decision-making 
ir. the family. They attempted to determine who, in the family was usu- 
ally responsible for major decis ion--the husband, the wife, or the hus- 
band and wife jointly. It was hypothesized that adaptation might be more 
reasonably expected of those families characterized by joint decision- 
making. 

A scale of five items was developed and utilized as a measure of joint 
decision-making. The results indicated that patterns of decision-making 
in rural families vary according to a number of family characteristics as 
well as in terms of the family respondent who supplies the information. 

Analysis of data supported the hypothesis that joint decision-making 
was positively associated with socio-economic status. It was found that a 
low level -of-1 ivi ng score was associated with low joint decision-making 
scores and that a high level -of-1 i ving score was related to higher joint 
decision-making scores (41). 

Wives with low educational attainment (less than eight years of school) 
were less likely to share in making decisions than wives with a high school 
education. As the wife's income from outside work increased, she was more 



likely to be involved in decision-making and usually had a higher joint 
decision-making score. Thus, a wife with a low level of education who 
received low wages was less likely to share in family decisions than 
those better educated wives who earned higher wages. 

Further analysis of the data indicated that family attitudes were 
associated with joint decision-making. Low joint decision-making scores 
were positively related to lack of satisfaction with family income and a 
high level of anomia. 

It appeared that those families which were in the best position as 
far as joint decision-making and adaptation to changes were concerned 
were those which enjoyed a higher income and level -of-1 iving, the wife 
had a high school education, and the wife reflected a rather optimistic 
outlook that might be generally shared by the family. 

In order to aid low-income rural families to make adjustments to 
changing conditions, opportunities for increased education, better job 
opportunities, and more insight with regard to planning for career, farm, 
and home should be provided (35). 

Job Mobility Aspiration 

Job mobility aspiration (23, 24, 25, 27, 29, 30, 33), in project S-44, 
refers to the worker's wishes for attaining what he considers to be a better 
job. To the worker, the job might be better because it means either higher 
status, better pay, better working conditions and fringe benefits, more 
stable employment, or some combination of these and similar features. 

In general it was found that low-income rural southerners under in- 
vestigation had very low levels of occupational aspiration. The male house- 
hold heads were deeply aware that some other people lived better than they, 
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but at the same time they were realistic about the world in which they 
lived. They had developed or adjusted their level of aspiration to a 
point consistent with their prospects for achievement. The goals they 
set for themselves were not only realistic but were desired with con- 
siderable intensity as well. 

Results of the research indicated that job mobility aspiration de- 
creased as both age and education increased. Men with the poorest edu- 
cational backgrounds were found to have the greatest desire to change 
jobs to improve their relative position. 

Job mobility aspiration was found to vary with the source of a 
worker's income. Those who received all their income from farming had 
relatively low desires to change jobs to obtain improvement. On the 
other hand, those who received all their income from non-farm sources 
expressed greater interest in such changes. Operators of small farms 
(less than 50 acres) were more favorable toward job change than were 
operators of larger farms (50 acres or more). 

Blue collar workers of all skill levels were found to hold favorable 
attitudes toward job change. As one would expect, job mobility aspiration 
was found to be more intense among those persons who were dissatisfied 
with their present job and income, those who emphasized secular values, 
and those who viewed society pessimistically. 

Household heads, although satisfied with their way of life for them- 
selves, generally expressed a preference for something different for their 
children. In many instances, they indicated that they felt that their way 
of life was no longer open to young people. The household heads univer- 
sally desired high prestige occupations for their sons. There was some 
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tendency for farmers to desire their sons to enter farming; but, this de- 
sire was closely tied to the size of the existing farm operation with the 
more prosperous farmers being more likely to desire their sons to enter 
farming. 

Low-income rural men indicated a willingness and desire to change 
jobs to improve their lot. Indications are, however, that they need out- 
side help (financial and educational) in order to improve themselves. Al- 
though education and training are needed to prepare them for new jobs, they 
expressed little value orientation toward education, which is in most cases 
a prerequisite for better jobs. 

It follows that attempts by action agencies to upgrade the employment 
status of such individuals would in all probability be more successful if 
they were preceded by programs designed to increase the value these indi- 
viduals place on education. Also, attempts should be made to give these 
individuals a realistic set of expectations of what is in store for them 
both with and without various types and levels of education or vocational 
train i ng. 

Social Participation 

The measure of social participation used in the S-44 study was the 
extent of voluntary participation in associations called formal organiza- 
tions. This participation was considered to be important in considering 
the subject of adjustment because it provides the democratic basis for 
developing and sharing basic ideas which affect one's outlook on life. 

In the words of one of the researchers, voluntary associations "provide 
opportunity for social contacts; are channels for cultural expression or 
consummatory interests; provide decentralization of the forces of power 
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and counteract a monopoly of political power in a totalitarian state; and 
provide a basis for the promotion of the general welfare" (56), Associ*- 
ations are channels through which the dignity of the individual can be ex- 
pressed. An individual carries to and through these associations his own 
va 1 ues . 

Analysis of S-44 data revealed certain characteristics about the 
social participation of low-income rural residents. From the research 
done, it was noted that as income increased, participation increased (l). 

A consistent and positive relationship existed between formal social par- 
ticipation and level -of-1 i ving with those having a higher level-of-1 iving 
participating more (34). A higher level of social participation was re- 
ported by young homemakers than older ones (36), but in terms of the total 
sample, there was no significant association between type of participation 
and age except in the Appalachian Mountains region where church-centered 
participation increased with age (56). It was also noted that after about 
age 45, participation centered around the church. 

There appeared to be a positive relationship between the homemaker's 
education and her level of social participation. Homemakers with the most 
formal education were more likely to participate in voluntary social organi- 
zations. 

Studies of participation by color revealed that practically all social 
participation, especially in rural counties of the South, was within segre- 
gated color groupings (56). Nonwhltes consistently rated lower than whites 
when race was cross-classified with level of social participation (36). 

There was no over-all relationship between anomia and type of partici- 
pation, but the lowest level of anomia occured in secular participants and 
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highly intensive participants. The higher degree of anomia found among 
members of church groups might be a strong resistive force which would 
prevent individuals in these groups from readily accepting new ideas (56). 
This finding may reflect the church’s failure to minister to the social 
and economic needs of its members as well as to their spiritual needs. 

It was indicated, however, that change agents might reach approximately 
eighty percent of the household heads by working through churches and 
church-related organizations. 

The low level of social participation reported by S-44 respondents 
indicates a lack of involvement on the part of the vast majority of the 
household heads. Even if the change agent is able to work through the 
existing organizations, he is not likely to reach a large proportion of 
low-income people. Through voluntary organizations, the change agent is 
least likely to reach the extremes of the adult ages and those who need 
assistance the most. 

The implication for action agencies is that they should utilize exist- 
ing organizations such as churches. They will be forced, however, to make 

« 

most of their contacts with people in these rural low- income areas through 
channels other than existing voluntary social organizations. 

Migration 

Part of the current reduction of the farm population is due to out- 
migration. Since underemployment is one of the problems in the area studied 
this out-migration could be considered to be a desirable adjustment on the 
part of at least some of the residents of the area. 

A Tennessee study revealed that the majority of the offspring of the 
household head migrated. The median number of years of school completed 
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by the migrants was nine. Those with less education tended to stay closer 
to home and to live in the open country, while those with more education 
tended to move greater distances and to live in large cities (14). 

A steadily decreasing proportion of migrants moving to farms was ov- 
served along with a consistent increase in the trend towards migrating 
from rural areas to towns and small cities. Generally, younger migrants 
tended to locate either outside of the state from which they migrated or 
beyond the borders of adjacent counties. They also were more likely to 
settle in towns or small cities. Older migrants tended to locate closer 
to home, staying within the ring of adjacent counties and finding places 
in the open country. 

There was some indication that those offspring of rural residents who 
remained at home until they were twenty-five years of age or more tended 
to go into farming. Those in this group who did move did not go very far 
from their parents 1 home. 

In terms of regional differences, Appalachian Mountains household 
heads held more favorable attitudes toward moving than did other southern- 
ers. 

While migration of the farm population does not assure adjustment, it 
could be a successful means of adjustment for those farm migrants who have 
the requisite skills and who move into areas of higher income (l). The two 
most explicit characteristics of individuals considered to influence mobil- 
ity were age and education. Education, both general and technical, is 
widely recognized as a channel for mobility (39). 

Communication 

Assuming that one factor accounting for the low- income problem in 
rural areas stems from a failure of our present channels of communication 
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to reach low- income people, an investigation was made of the communication 
processes of low-income farmers (66). For purposes of this study, these 
farmers were classified into groups of high income (with an average annual 
income of $3,339) and low income (average annual income of $1,153). 

Members of the high-income group were characterized by (l) their 
tendencies to use governmental agencies that give direct aid to the farmer, 
(2) their relatively high church attendance, (3) their referral to the county 
agent as a preferred source of information, and (4) some doubt as to the 
county agent ‘s being the most reliable source of information. 

On the other hand, members of the low-income group (l) relied more ex- 
tensively upon the use of almanacs, (2) used governmental agencies giving 
direct aid to farmers less extensively, (3) referred less frequently to the 
county agent as the most preferred source of information, and (4) sought 
the assistance of the county agent slightly more often than the high- income 
fa rme rs . 

Both groups evidenced low attendance at agricultural meetings, placed 
high emphasis on religion and moral values, adopted approved farm practices 
at a similar rate, gave similar evaluation of the county agent, and had 
similar access to farm-centered communication channels. 

Those farmers with the highest socio-economic status tended to adopt 
more approved farm practices than others within the high- income group. The 
high adopters were also relatively high in participation in farm organiza- 
tions, and gave local farm meetings as the best way to obtain needed ap- 
proved farming information. 

There was a direct relationship between the rate of adoption of farm 
practices and the socio-economic status of the persons influencing the 
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"adopters Those individuals who influenced farmers rated high in adopt- 
ing approved farm practices tended to have higher socio-economic status 
than those individuals who influenced farmers rated low in adopting ap- 
proved practices. 

It was indicated that along with a greater participation in agricul- 
tural organizations went a greater rate of adoption of approved practices. 
Those farmers with the greatest participation in agricultural organization 
had a. higher adoption rate and tended to have a higher level-of-1 iving 
than other farm operators. 

If low-income farmers are to be aided in raising their level-of- 
1 iving, agencies must set up programs to work through persons of the 
area who influence the operators. This suggests that an educational pro- 
gram is needed for the influential farmers so that they may be brought 
to accept approved farming information and in turn influence others to 
adopt approved farm practices. There is also a need for the educational 
agencies to carry out programs (meetings, demonstrations, etc.) on a 
neighborhood basis. 

Action agencies should, therefore, capitalize on the experiences of 
existing programs, such as those of the Agricultural Extension Service. 
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adjustment RELATED TO SPECIFIC CATEGORIES OF PEOPLE 

In taking an overall look at the research projects undertaken as a 
part of S-44, it becomes apparent that certain specific categories of 
people deserve special consideration. The research results relating to 
three such groups are presented in this section of the report. 

Homemakers 

Low-income rural homemakers were studied separately to gain insight 
into their patterns of adjustment. Because of the demands of modern fami- 
ly life plus the increasing opportunities for women outside the home, the 
homemaker's role in the adjustment process was considered to be important. 

It was discovered that in rural low- income areas, fewer married home- 
makers were employed than unmarried ones, and that homemakers with young 
children were the least likely to be employed. The findings indicated 
that as homemakers aged, their level of anomia increased; their level of 
social participation decreased; and they became more conservative in bor- 
rowing money (36). 

The formal education of the homemaker was found to be an important 
factor in her adjustment. Evidence supported the belief that the educa- 
tional level of the homemaker was directly related to the family's level- 
of-living. As educational level increased anomia decreased and the home- 
maker felt less isolated and insecure; that is, she could see a possible 
future for herself and her children. There was support for the proposi- 
tion that as educational levels rise, the homemaker derives greater satis- 
faction from her family relations and is less inclined to find refuge and 
escape in her religion. Women with the most formal education wer ? found 
to participate more in the social life of the community (36). 
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One finding that has implications for action groups and future re- 
search projects had to do with some possible indirect results of the level 
of the homemaker's education. The research results indicated that the 
homemaker's level of education and social participation coupled with the 
inability of the male household head to work might in some cases create 
in the homemaker a level of anomia that would result in efforts by the 
family to take steps toward increasing their family income (46). This 
observation was made with regard to the Appalachian Mountains subregion 
where this particular study was conducted. 

In general, as educational level increased, rural low-income home- 
makers appeared to be moving, however slowly, in the direction of attain- 
ing a level -of-1 iving more in keeping with national and regional standards 
and consistent with their own potential abilities. 

Even though race did not appear to be closely associated with the 
homemakers' level of anomia, it was associated with the homemakers' greatest 
source of satisfaction. As compared to whites, nonwhites found more satis- 
faction in religion than in family life. They were less inclined to borrow 
money, reported a lower level of social participation, and were found to 
be less satisfied with their family income than were white homemakers (36). 

The homemakers' race appeared to be related to her chances of obtain- 
ing an educa t i on, he 1 p i ng the family by obtaining gainful employment for 
herself, and enjoying a high level -of-1 iving. In addition, nonwhite home- 
makers were also less likely than white homemakers to own homes or to make 
plans for the future. 

It was seen that low-income rural areas represent a potential source 
of woman power for the nation's labor force. Attitudes were not a block 
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to gainful employment for these women (63). Adjustment through providing 
employment opportunities for homemakers might make the greatest contribu- 
tion to the existing households in these low-income areas (36). 

Nonwh i tes 

Analysis of S-44 data revealed certain variations in the adjustment 
characteristics of the whites and nonwhites in the sample. 

As compared to the white population, the nonwhites in the S-44 sample 
had a lower median level of education. Almost all the nonwhites were found 
to have high job mobility aspiration, and they were more favorably oriented 
towards job change than were the whites. 

Anomia was found to differ greatly between whites and nonwhites in 
all states, with nonwhites tending to be more anomic. A high proportion 
of nonwhites is often associated with a complex of other social and eco- 
nomic conditions such as low income, low educational level, low social 
status, and low occupational status. For this reason, it would be diffi- 
cult to assign race alone as a causative factor for the high level of anomia 
among the nonwhites in the sample ( 1 2) . 

When race was cross -class if ied with intensity of social participa- 
tion, nonwhites consistently rated lower than whites. In the Missis- 
sippi Delta and Southeastern Hilly subregions, nonwhites participated 
socially less than whites. There was a difference in social participa- 
tion from one region to another. Practically all social participation 
in the rural counties of the South included in the S-44 study was within 
segregated color groupings. 

The majority of nonwhite household heads expressed dissatisfaction 
with their incomes, but satisfaction with their residences. 
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There was likely to be more sharing in decision-making among those 
nonwhite families with income 'and level -of- 1 i ving high enough so that the 
wife did not feel it necessary to seek gainful employment, and among those 
nonwhite families where the wife, although employed, earned a higher than 
average income. 

The variable of color can be singled out as the fundamental factor 
accounting for the seriousness of the adjustment problems in the Missis- 
sippi Delta. The Mississippi Delta is characterized by a low level-of- 
living, low total family income, low participation, low joint decision- 
making, small proportions of farm and home owners, and a large proportion 
of nonwhites. It is relatively a very depressed area. 

The results of the S-kk research indicate that the problems of adjust- 
ment facing low-income areas of the rural South are more acute among the 
nonwhites than the whites. 

Ret i rees 

• • • 

Because the social security and public welfare programs tend to insti- 
tutionalize the care or the aged, the retirement trend today is toward de- 
pendence in old age upon government rather than self or family for survival 
and comfort (7) . 

With longer life-expectancies continuously increasing the number of 
people of retirement age and older living in our society, the small farm 
is a possible retirement location. For retired persons, the small farm 
offers self-regulated employment .and opportunities to satisfy inherent 
creative urges (9). 

Small farms can supplement inadequate retirement incomes. In some 
localities, an elderly couple need own no more than one-half acre of land, 
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and this amount of land can quite frequently be found in or near small 
villages, where public services are readily available. Villages offer an 
escape from the loneliness that often results from being stranded in the 
open country (9) . 

Economic security is the one necessary condition for effectively 
widening the horizons of older people. Great values can be achieved 
from recreational and cultural pursuits when they attain a status value 
equal to that of work. Because of common interests, the rural community 
is in a unique position to join forces with its own aged members for eco- 
nomic and social advancement. 

Results of research done in Kentucky (79) suggest that retirement 
had little adverse psychological impact upon the sampled retired urban 
and rural workers. In another study (81), retired persons did not differ 
significantly from employed persons in mental outlook, but they reported 
more health ailments and more role impairments than did those who were 
emp 1 oyed . 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



The research done by the participants in project S-44 proved to be 
fruitful in yielding a variety of implications, recommendations, and sug- 
gestions for alleviating the conditions under which low-income rural people 
are living both in the South and in- the rest of the nation. In some in- 
stances, the results may seem to be contradictory. The reader is reminded 
that different researchers reported on different phases of the overaM pro- 
ject and frequently dealt with different subgroups or setments o.f the sam- 



ple. 



One of the conclusions was that the rural poverty problem in the South 



cannot be attributed to the lack of ambition and desire on the part of the 
rural poor to improve their economic situation. These people do lack the 
personal and financial resources needed to help themselves (3 0) . However, 
the economic and social problems in low- income areas are so complex that 
no simple remedial answer presents itself. 



Education 

Low level of education was seen as a primary deterrent to the adjust- 
ment prospects of low-income people studied in the S-44 Project (25, 28). 

The need for education was clearly stated by the S-44 researchers. 

There are certain conditions which need to be met before an educa- 
tional program is established. The poor need not only to be educated, 
academically and vocationally, but they also need to be taught to value 
education as a continuous adu 1 t interest. This would involve a change in 
their commonly held attitude that "education is for kids" (30) . In conjunc- 
tion with academic and vocational training, the poor need guidance, counsel- 
ling, and financial aid. Providing these services would involve the recruit- 
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men t and training of necessary personnei and the provision for the finan- 
cial cost of conducting such an extensive program (70). 

It was concluded that adult as well as youth programs are essential 
(69). Particular attention should be directed toward the Negro minority 
group with the Mississippi Delta region as a focal point for future pro- 
grams. In that area , the problems of adjustment were found to be the 
most acute and people possessed the least potentials for achieving adjust- 
ment (49, 69). Educational programs should be directed toward the needs 
of families in which the male household heads and the homemakers are be- 
tween the ages of twenty and fifty and in which there are children of pre- 
school and school age (70) . 

A need for educational agencies to carry out programs on a neighbor- 
hood basis was noted. An educational program is needed for those persons 
who influence the attitudes and actions of others so that they may be 
brought to accept approved farming information and in turn influence others 
to adopt approved farming practices. 

For those individuals who understand and accept the widespread occupa- 
tional aspirations and values of the nation, systematic vocational training 
programs for nonfarm work is needed. For those people in low-income rural 
areas who do not understand or who reject the widespread occupational aspira- 
tions and values, a more complex action program is required. An educational 
program aimed at changing their perceptions and goals from subcultural to 
national orientation must precede vocational programs (62). 

Other Factors 

One of the basic causes of persistence of low-income in rural areas 
is the subcultural orientation which the people hold. Their nationally 
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substandard conditions are considered quite acceptable by local residents; 
however, they are substandard when compared with the rest of the nation (54) « 
Greater emphasis should be directed toward raising the level-of-1 iving 
and income of nonwhite families and bringing them more closely in line with 
those levels enjoyed by the general population (48) . 

Low-income rural areas represent a potential source of woman power 
for the nation's labor force. Research results indicate that attitudes 
are not a block to gainful employment for these women (63). 

The variations of adjustment factors between regions must be taken 
into consideration for effective programs based on the area approach (43). 
There were clearcut differences between Central Appalachian rural families 
and other southern rural families. These differences were sufficiently 
large to justify the establishment of a specialized agency to deal spe- 
cifically with the area and the people of Appalachia (21). 

One big problem is the establishment of lines of communication with 
the lower socio-economic groups who appear to have become, at least in 
part, detached from society through apathy resulting from anemia (55). 

Economic security is the one necessary condition for effectively 
widening the horizons of older people. Retirement systems, pensions, 
etc. need to be revised or extended to prevent retired rural residents 
from causing large farms to lie dormant. The possibility of older per- 
sons retiring in or near small villages where they might have a small 
plot of land to work was suggested by one researcher (7# 9) . 

Working for Acceptance of Action Programs 

Acceptance of an action program may be easier if it can be defined 
in terms acceptable to the people of the area so that they do not have 
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to sacrifice their old values for the new. Action proposals should be 
related to the value system of the family rather than that of the worker 

(69). 

In order to bring about change, it seems necessary that people see 
the need for change and recognize the channels through which it may be 
attained (61). People work harder to achieve goals they have established 
themselves than they do to achieve superimposed goals. The most consis- 
tently successful technique has been through the development of strong 
person-to-person relationships. One researcher pointed out that people 
v/ill change, but: (a) "people resist changes that appear to threaten 

basic securities," (b) "people resist proposed changes they do not under- 
stand," and (c) "people resist being forced to change" (51, 53). 

If farm operators are to be aided in raising their level -of-1 i ving, 
agencies must set up programs to work through persons in the area who in- 
fluence the farmers. In each area, the change agent would be wise to 
work through the small number of active and influential household heads. 

It will be up to the agent to find ways to work through the existing 
church organizations where he may reach up to approximately eighty per- 
cent of the participants, or else choose between three other alternatives: 
(a) "establish a new organization to promote interests," (b) "work with 
each individual separately," (c) "be satisfied to work with those whom 
he can reach now and forget the rest." The decision will depend upon 
how much time and effort he has available and how much importance he 
places upon his objectives (55). 

Interdisciplinary Approach 

The solution of adjustment problems in low-income areas may be accel- 
erated and enhanced by a coordinated effort on the part of all related 
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agencies and organizations (l, 48). In addition, the simultaneous attack 
on common problems by neighboring states would accelerate the success of 
the programs if appropriate cooperation and communication could be main- 
tained (49). 

An interdiscipl inary approach (rural sociology, economics, psychology, 
education, social work, anthropology, political science, and other disci- 
plines) would be indispensable for a complete action program for solving 
the problems created by low incomes, low levels-of-1 iving, and low educa- 
tional achievements (48, 51). 

Outlook for the Future 

Research results of Project S-44 lead to the conclusion that a high 
proportion of low-income people lack both the financial and human resources 
required to help themselves overcome their poverty condition. This ina- 
bility to improve their social and economic situation does not result from 
a lack of desire for a better way of live (27). Rather, the evidence sug- 
gests that if these people could see opportunities for improvement, the 
desire would appear. 

In that adjustment begets adjustment, a complete lack of it diminishes 
the possiblities of its occurrence. Those who are desperately in need are 
often not well adjusted, and in many cases, they are unable to plan ahead 
for themselves or their children in any realistic fashion (46). 

Adjustment on the part of low-income rural families to changing con- 
ditions will be made possible only by the provision of opportunities for 
increased education, better job opportunities, and more insight with re- 
gard to planning for career, farm, and home (35). 
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The low-income problem in the rural South is not hopeless. Psychologi 
cally, there is a desire to improve through better jobs. The inhibiting 
factors are unsatisfactory educational backgrounds and lack of stimula- 
tion in the form of available employment opportunities and financial 
ass istance. 

The need is for the recruitment and training of qualified personnel 
and providing for the cost of carrying out an extensive program (70). 
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